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Tomita Isao, the Composer: 
The Quiet Mastery of Non-Intrusive 
Specificity 


Maria Grajdian 


1. Introduction: creative volatility as compositional strategy 


Initiated in 1868, Japanese modernity has been astonishing the 
global world with its dynamic ability to both absorb Western 
development and to keep, at least, at a superficial level, an appearance 
of preserving its non-Western identity as a nation-state. Among the 
several examples which show, during a closer, more inquisitive analysis, 
how this dialectic has been functioning, Tomita Isao is one of the 
creative celebrities who displays in his musical works — “musical works” 
being defined as a non-conformist combination of traditional and 
innovative designs and structural patterns resulting in complex 
architectures which transcend classical imaginaries of sounds — both the 
necessity to belong to a specific national entity and to allow for non- 
national elements, influences, flows of information to interfere and to 
question that very sense of belonging. 


Born in 1932, Tomita Isao = HĒ} is regarded as one of the most 
important composers of recent decades: unanimously categorized as 
one of the pioneers of electronic and synthesizer music, he contributed 
to the universal cultural heritage with musical compositions in a wide 
spectrum of stylistic orientations — from symphonic scores in classical 
Western orchestral constructions through intimate concatenations of 
Japanese traditional chamber ensembles until so-called “space music” in 
resonance with the quests and questions of late-modern intellectuals. 
Until his death in 2016, Tomita Isao expanded the functionality of music 
and musical creation as well as musical consumption in accordance with 
the shifting realities of postwar Japan (since 1945), so that both his 
independent compositions and his soundtracks for cinema or animated 
works proactively reflect the political stability and economic prosperity 
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so often associated with the climactic years of his creative prowess: not 
incidentally, the 1960s and 1970s are key-decades in Tomita Isao’s 
compositional trajectory, with several of his masterpieces having been 
released during that period of time. In this essay, | observe critically 
Tomita Isao’s musical legacy within the developmental framework from 
the annihilation of originality as the crucial aesthetic paradigm for 
millennia towards a paradigm of “creative volatility” in which the 
composer's persona vanishes beneath a heterogeneous multitude of 
styles, as reflected in his musical soundtracks for animation works 
directed by Tezuka Osamu 334 (1928-1989), likewise unanimously 
celebrated both by fans and by experts as the “father of modern 
Japanese comics and cartoons” and a crucial figure in the landscape of 
Japan’s modernity (Phillips 2000, 26). As central examples, | have chosen 
one instrumental album Snowflakes Are Dancing and six representative 
animated releases from each genre dominated by Tezuka Osamu — 
cinema and television series (three for each of the genre) — which are 
analyzed on the background of phenomenological experience 
compounded by empirical inquiries, participatory observation and in- 
depth literature research in neighboring areas as there is virtually no 
scientific publication, to the best of my knowledge, detailing Tomita 
Isao’s compositional practices and outcomes: this reluctance to address 
his presence in the context of music history might be — possibly — 
explained by the contrast between the overwhelmingly huge volume of 
compositions and related artefacts throughout his career and the 
inconspicuously tiny amount of authentic novelty to be conveyed in 
terms of innovative or inventive strategies. Therefore, the hermeneutic 
interpretation aims at highlighting the dynamic concatenation of images 
and sounds within the mediatic exploration of the producer-consumer 
interaction rather than the quest for revolutionary compositional inputs. 


To this outcome, | proceed in three steps: firstly, | deliver a 
succinct in-depth introduction to Tomita’s musical world as a holistic 
experiment with sounds, atmospheres, flows of sensations, and elusive 
perceptions in the three areas in which Tomita was predominantly 
active — compositions in classical style understood as a highly eccentric 
combination of Euro-American and Japanese elements wildly 
concatenated in creative conglomerates; electronic music conceived in 
studio by employing synthesisers with the occasional public 
performance in massive live concerts; atmosphere (background) music, 
also known as environmental music, composed for various events 
and/or institutions. Secondly, | investigate Tomita’s soundtracks for 
Tezuka’s animation works: the six releases selected as paradigmatic 
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examples — three from the television animation series format and three 
from feature-length films — are dissected in the process of revealing 
their inner mechanisms of progress and subjugation. Eventually, major 
characteristics of Tomita’s musical soundtracks for Tezuka’s animated 
releases are highlighted with particular focus on their political 
functionality and economic relevance. As will be shown further below, 
there is a specific evasiveness in Tomita’s music which eludes clear 
stylistic delineations, and thus contributes to the reinforcement of 
hybridity and an “identity of non-committal fluidity” which characterises 
the vast majority of cultural products released in Japan throughout its 
modernity since 1868 and which, more importantly, have been 
spreading from Japan towards the world at large, particularly since the 
late 2000s. Thirdly, the Conclusion will wrap up major elements — both 
common and contrasting — in the attempt to formulate an alternative 
theory of creative identity based on inconspicuous mastery rather than 
open display of individualist specificity which might reveal itself as the 
missing link in making sense of the dynamic hybridity in Japan’s 
modernity without referring back to its (in)famous concept of 
“tradition” as juxtaposition of old and new patterns: in Tomita Isao’s 
compositional adventures, there seems to be a discrete yet ubiquitous 
balancing act between the rationality of continuous technological 
advancement and the emotionality of delving into one’s profound self 
on the quest for fresh answers and — more profoundly — for fresh 
questions to move forward towards the future. 


Methodologically, | draw on 20 years of empiric- 
phenomenological fieldwork on Japan, Japanese animation as well as in 
the slippery domain of Japanese mass-media. The phenomenological 
experience is socio-culturally contextualized, emulated in animation as a 
discursive mass-medium and a performative display of an authentic self 
and resistance against conformity, uniformity and the alleged 
superiority which comes from their association, hence revealing the 
highest level of existential transcendence: the consumerist strategies 
visible in the Japanese society of late modernity turn out to be plain 
symptoms of a forever-postponed confrontation with the individual 
reality, and not a sustainable solution in terms of personal fulfillment 
and/or social cohesion. | observe the multiple layers of animation as 
representative of Japanese mass-media and of Hollywood cinema as a 
Western phenomenon caught in the stress-ratio between arts and mass- 
media, embedded in bureaucratic structures of administration and self- 
organization such as release politics, the economic supervision of brand- 
related consumption, the socio-cultural management of producers and 
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consumers as well as the products themselves and their meta-narrative 
concatenations. The sources consist of extensive fieldwork with long- 
term participatory observation and empirical data-collection resulting 
from archive research of Japanese documents and informal discussions 
with Japanese producers and with Japanese and Western fans and other 
consumers of products of popular culture, domestic and international. 
This complex endeavor allowed unexpected insights into the 
mechanisms of production, consumption, perception, appropriation and 
dissemination of mediatic phenomena in Japan. Taking into account the 
fact that the Japanese media industry is extremely vivacious and almost 
painful in its superficiality with a calculated momentary impact on 
audiences, the persistence and longevity of the problematic of identity 
throughout decades without interruption is a powerful reminder that 
determination, hard-work and persistence are worthy assets in the 
hierarchy of human values — although not always forthrightly advertised 
as such. Moreover, the quest for individuation and self-actualization — 
top-priorities in Maslow’s pyramid of needs (Maslow, 1954) — appear 
more than ever intrinsic quests in individual humans’ journeys towards 
discovering and fulfilling their true potential: what seemed in the past 
the privilege of distant elites, has become in recent decades the 
existential pursuit of millions of citizens all-over the world. Demystifying 
the concept of identity and unifying it into a coherent whole has turned 
from a delusional gesture of self-aggrandizement into a quotidian quest 
with unlimited possibilities. 


In Tomita Isao’s musical constructions — highly intellectual 
constructions, to be sure, but nevertheless able to scrutinize the 
unchartered territories of technological enhancement and public display 
of one’s compositions despite de increasing gap between the politico- 
economic establishment and the sociocultural reality of regular citizens 
—, it is possible to find, | would say, curious experimentation attempts at 
overcoming elitist pretentions and moving more closely towards the 
sensitivity of large audiences: a work hypothesis explored further below. 


2. Tomita Isao and his music 


Tomita’s enormous legacy can be divided in three major 
categories: compositions in classical style, be it Euro-American or 
Japanese or a combination of both; electronic music created with 
synthesisers in studio and occasionally played live in public concerts; 
atmosphere (background) or environmental music for various events 
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and/or institutions. Sometimes, these categories overlap in their 
functionality, target-audience, or stylistic approach. 


It is distinctly in works belonging to the first category — 
compositions in classical style which cover his early years until ca. late 
1960s — that Tomita strives for a certain degree of individuality, but not 
necessarily originality, based on emulating famous composers of 
universal music history and internalizing their artistic languages. This is 
most visible in his arrangements and adaptations of popular musical 
compositions belonging to other composers, such as Claude Debussy, 
Igor Stravinsky, Arthur Honegger, etc., a practice he would deepen 
during the 1970s. After returning to Japan from China where he has 
spent his childhood with his father after the end of WWII, Tomita Isao 
started to take private lessons in composition and orchestration while 
attending art history at the prestigious private educational institution 
Keid University in Tokyo, where he graduated in 1955 and became a full- 
time composer for television releases, movies and theater productions. 
Throughout those years, Tomita’s goal in his creative endeavors seems 
to have been the attainment of experience in various mass-media 
outlets, and not so much the pursuit and perfecting of musical 
originality in itself — as a language of expression, as a stylistic 
orientation, as a vision of artistic interpretation — as well as the 
overcoming of the limitations in musical externalization, 
communication, perception imposed by historical structures. 
Furthermore, the achievement of new articulation modi and the 
expansion of the boundaries of musical elucidation continued to be 
among his compositional goals permanently, along the decades. In other 
words, while composers commonly used to crave originality, often 
embraced as eccentricity and deviation from norms, in order to express 
their inner turmoil by delimitating themselves from predecessors and 
contemporaries, Tomita aimed rather at acquiring new articulation modi 
within the boundaries of existing musical statements and at gradually 
expanding those boundaries within his compositional practices. 


During the exploration of these limitations, articulation modi and 
boundaries in his works of classical music by wildly combining Euro- 
American and Japanese sonorities, it is the area of electronic music that 
in which Tomita allows himself to experiment freely: starting in the early 
1970s and basing his production on the developments initiated by 
Wendy Carlos’ (born 1939) and Robert Moog’s (1934-2005) work with 
synthesisers, Tomita built gradually his own home-studio and began to 
test, examine, scrutinise the potential dimensions of sound engineering 
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and its application in the world of musical expressiveness (Pinch/Trocco 
2004, Sewell 2020). The mechanical processing of sounds referred both 
to the dissection of existing sounds into their constituting parts and 
their reconstruction, either by permutating the internal elements of the 
same sound or by combining those internal elements of different 
sounds altogether. This leads, therefore, either to the distortion of 
existing sounds or to the creation of new sounds, which are 
subsequently employed in musical works. One major challenge was, 
nevertheless, the relationship between composers/producers and 
audiences/consumers, in a mass-media market already overflooded 
with avant-garde, revolutionary, and purely anarchist artistic products. 
Unlike Vangelis? and Jean-Michel Jarre,? who relied on spectacular 
musical constructions and original melodies to which the electronic 
sound engineering provided an extraordinary emotional charge, Tomita 
chose to adapt famous, relatable musical lines — from Pachelbel’s canon 
in D major (supposedly dated somewhere between 1680 and 1706) to 
Star Wars’ iconic theme in parallel with somewhat famous but 
nevertheless historically relevant and musically rich compositions such 


1 Considered one of the key-figures in the history of electronic music and 
modern film music and sometimes categorized as a new-age composer, 
Vangelis (1943-2022, real name Evangelos Odysseas Papathanassiou) delivered 
music in a large variety of fields. He created both groundbreaking and 
unforgettable soundtracks for documentaries and cinema features by 
combining electronic processing of sounds with classical orchestra, among 
which the most famous are Chariots of Fire, 1981, Blade Runner, 1982, 1492: 
Conquest of Paradise, 1992 (Hischak, 2015, 387). The memorable melodicity of 
his musical constructions is a crucial characteristic of Vangelis’ popularity. 

2 Born in 1948 as the son of Maurice Jarre (1924-2009), the highly acclaimed 
composer best known for his music scores created for Hollywood blockbusters 
such as David Lean’s Lawrence of Arabia (1962), Doctor Zhivago (1965) and A 
Passage to India (1984), Jean-Michel Jarre has been recognized as a pioneer in 
electronic music, both sold as a recorded medium and employed in million- 
participants outdoor performances with laser projections, vast laser displays 
and fireworks. The flexibility of Jean-Michel Jarre’s electronic concatenations, 
individualized since his early releases Oxygéne (1976) and Equinoxe (1978), his 
participation in cultural exchanges crisscrossing the politics of the Cold War 
such as his five concerts in China in 1981 (two in Beijing and three in Shanghai, 
in October-November 1981) as the first Western musician to play in post-Mao 
Zedong era as well as his relatability to mass-traumatic events of the 1980s 
such as the Space Shuttle Challenger disaster on 28. January 1986, made him 
one of the most prolific and celebrated composers globally, during the last four 
decades (Hugues/Reader, 2003, 152). 
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as Igor Stravinsky’s The Firebird, Arthur Honegger’s Pacific 231 and 
Charles Ives’ The Unanswered Question, on top of which he added the 
electronic processing. He applied several of these principles — blending 
synthesizer performances with pop-rock innuendoes and orchestral 
instruments — in music composed for Japanese cinema and television 
since mid-1970s in his collaborations with renowned distribution 
companies, which brought him further popularity with audiences as well 
as financial prosperity. 


In case of works falling in the third category — atmosphere 
(background) or environmental music for various events and/or 
institutions — Tomita Isao combines his Japanese heritage with Euro- 
American technologies of stage productions, cross-media syncretism, 
and audiences’ willingness to share emotional states during live 
performances. In the empathic space of live events, specifically when 
huge masses of humans are involved which was the case for the 
exuberant second half of the 1980s and the first half of the 1990s in the 
wealthy parts of the world, continuing, exacerbating, and climaxing the 
tradition of mega-live-enterprises initiated in the 1960s, emotions 
became contagious between performers and listeners: musicians and 
audiences alike grew into one immense entity, solidified in its quest for 
catharsis, absolution, momentary dissolution of the self in the collective 
ecstasy (Barker, 2012, Nehring, 1997). With their rather intimate 
atmosphere and reliance on already-known masterpieces as well as 
sound engineering procedures to convey itself as a musical creation to 
listeners, Tomita’s SoundCloud concerts during the 1980s, the 
atmosphere music for institutions such as the AquaSphere entrance at 
the Tokyo DisneySea theme park outside Tokyo from 2001, or even his 
commissions by various governments for national celebrations and 
Japanese and Hollywood movies throughout the decades, displayed an 
intellectual flair which decisively set him apart from fellow composers- 
performers in the field of electronic music with diversified impact on the 
societies they had emerged from. 


Perhaps Tomita’s most representative composition is the album 
Snowflakes Are Dancing, his second studio album, recorded in 1973- 
1974 and first released by RCA Records on the Red Seal label as a 
Quadradisc in April 1974. Snowflakes Are Dancing contains exclusively 
impressionist works known as “tone paintings” by the French composer 
Claude Debussy (1862-1918) rearranged for a Moog synthesizer, tape 
recorders, Sony mixers and various accessories such as a Fender 
“Dimension IV” and a Mellotron. Apart from popularizing synthesizer 
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programming as a means to confront musical composition, Snowflakes 
Are Dancing became the top-selling classical music album of that year 
and subsequently a smashing worldwide success. Like Wendy Carlos had 
done previously, in order to create the album’s polyphony at a time 
prior to the emergence and popularity of polyphonic synthesisers and 
probably the most significant achievement of Snowflakes Are Dancing, 
Tomita employed multitrack recording in which each voice of a piece is 
recorded one at a time, on a separate tape-track, and then mixed the 
result to stereo or quad. The album contains ambience music as well as 
realistic string simulations, pioneers the attempts at synthesizing the 
sounds of a symphonic orchestra, combined with portamento whistles, 
abstract bell-like sounds created using modulation, everything enhanced 
additionally by a number of processing effects including reverberation, 
phase-shifting and flanging to create a spatial audio effect with stereo 
speakers and electronic surround sound employing four speakers. 


The initial release included ten pieces, divided in five pieces on 
each side, A and B:? 


Snowflakes Are Dancing (2:10) 
Reverie (4:44) 

Gardens in the Rain (3:41) 

Clair de Lune (5:48) 

Arabesque No. 1 (3:57) 

The Engulfed Cathedral (6:18) 
Passepied (3:17) 

The Girl with the Flaxen Hair (3:25) 
Golliwog’s Cakewalk (2:50)? 

0. Footprints in the Snow (4:30) 


tee eee! a ee 


Throughout the album Snowflakes Are Dancing, Tomita recreates 
Debussy’s “tone paintings” and their concern with colours and 


1 The 2000 CD release included a bonus track Prelude to the Afternoon of a 
Faun (10:18, from the 1975 album Firebird) and the 2012 SACD release came 
with three bonus tracks: Whistle and Chime: The Art of Sound Creation, Deux 
Arabesques No. 2, Nuages: Nocturnes. 
? The title track appears to be a mistranslation back into English of an other- 
language (probably Japanese) version of Debussy’s original title The Snow Is 
Dancing. 
3 Golliwog’s Cakewalk contains the common misspelling of the name 
‘Golliwogg’: Debussy was clearly and specifically referring to Golliwogg, a 
popular children’s character at the time. 
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chromatic impact on moods as well as their recollection by means of 
musical languages, thus eschewing traditional tonality and classical 
compositional tactics in favour of constructions gravitating towards full- 
tonal scale, parallel chords and bitonality while flirting to a certain 
extent with atonality. By experimenting with a broader palette of tones 
and their embedding within more free musical architectures and by 
creatively avoiding the strict adherence to a single key, Debussy allowed 
tones to behave similarly to colours within an illustration and therefore 
to augment the expressive potential. Faithful to this initial intent and its 
stylistic outcome, Tomita establishes in Snowflakes Are Dancing the 
foundation of what would be later labeled as synthpop: short for 
synthesizer pop and also known as techno-pop, synthpop was a 
subgenre of new wave music which first became prominent in the late 
1970s, while featuring synthesizer as the dominant musical instrument.? 
In its own way, Snowflakes Are Dancing sparked a revolution in 
synthesizing programming and opened the gates to a new approach to 
music as both an intimate experience and one which can — and maybe 
must — be extrapolated beneath its purely mechanical resources. 
Moreover, Tomita’s compositions not only process anew Debussy’s tone 
paintings, but integrate them within a continuum of perceptions and 
projections, more suitable to the increasingly contradictory modern 
world, with its compulsive attention stimuli contrasting temptations and 
consumerist limitations. The enticingly diverse atmospheres of each 
piece within the album Snowflakes Are Dancing poignantly contributes 
to the overall savoring of music both as an entertainment and an 
intellectual practice, as emotional decantation and mental relaxation, 
from the galactic sound of Reverie to the earthy, more grounded 
impression of Claire de Lune, from the eerie reverberations of The 
Engulfed Cathedral to the uncannily humorous concatenations of 
dialogical sonorities in Golliwog’s Cakewalk, and from the dynamic 
innuendos of the title piece to the dramatic tensions in The Girl with the 
Flaxen Hair.? Eventually, turning the compositional process and music’s 


1 Synthpop was prefigured in the 1960s and early 1970s by the use of 
synthesizers in progressive rock, electronic music, art rock and disco: 
particularly Krautrock (or “kosmische Musik’, cosmic music in German, 
developed in then-West Germany) of bands like Kraftwerk (formed in 1970 in 
Düsseldorf) in the late 1960s and early 1970s. It arose as a distinct genre in 
Japan and the United Kingdom in the post-punk era as part of the new wave 
movement of the late 1970s to the mid-1980s. 

? Ever since the release of Snowflakes Are Dancing, its various tracks have been 
employed in various setting, e.g., in the USA, the track Arabesque No. 1 was 
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sensorial experience into a ludic adventure, Tomita Isao paved the way 
towards a warmer connection to sounds, technology, cultural 
consumption; in doing so, he proved — involuntarily — that there is a 
third, or middle, way between cold intellectualism and mindless 
consumerism: this is perhaps his most profound and lasting contribution 
to the world heritage in the long run. 


3. Tomita Isao’s cooperation with Tezuka Osamu 


It is common for directors to cooperate with specific composers 
for the scoring of their movies: Steven Spielberg and John Williams or 
Tim Burton and Danny Elfman in the case of Hollywood’s cinema 
industry, or Hayao Miyazaki and Jô Hisaishi (real name Fujisawa 
Mamoru) in the Japanese animation landscape are three of the most 
pre-eminent examples. Likewise, Tomita Isao’s cooperation with Tezuka 
Osamu stretched over various projects, the most notable ones being in 
the field of animation: on the one hand, there are the animation works 
released in serialised form as television productions due to the rise and 
spreading of the television set during the 1960s in Japan, which was 
regarded by the emerging Japanese consumption society as one of the 
“three middle-class treasures”, alongside the laundry washing machine 
and the refrigerator. Furthermore, there was a socio-political push 
supported by the architectural real-estate industry for a specific 
configuration of the family-related housing projects, so that the 
gathering of the members of every household during dinner with the 
simultaneous partaking of the dinner and watching of popular 
broadcasts led to clear-cut program-distribution similarly neutrally 
aimed at the entire population (Sugimoto, 2013, 52). On the other hand, 
the increase of disposable income among larger demographic segments 
allowed for cinema release with more specific target audiences, which in 
turn heralded the inception of an era in which more experimental works 
could be produced, released, and distributed. Particularly, adult-themed 
animation movies exploring sexuality, eroticism, and the rather hidden 


used from 1976 to 2011 as the theme music for the PBS astronomy-based 
program Jack Horkheimer: Star Hustler (later Jack Horkheimer: Star Gazer), and 
was discontinued when the show was revamped as Star Gazers. In Japan 
during the late 1970s, parts of the track Reverie appeared in the opening and 
closing of Fuji Television’s transmissions. The track Clair de Lune could be 
heard at the end of the 2020 Summer Olympics closing ceremony in Tokyo 
(which took place in summer 2021 due to the COVID-19 pandemic). 
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sides of the human psyche became gradually popular as their “animated 
dimension” allowed for broader freedom of expression without directly 
falling into pornography or obscenity (see Tsugata, 2004, 2007). 


In the first category of the collaboration between Tezuka Osamu 
as animation director and Tomita Isao as composer encompassing 
animation television series, Tomita applies the traditional approach of 
supporting the visual imageries and enhancing their emotional impact 
by employing compositional strategies aimed at generating emotional 
responses in audiences which align with the quest for pure 
entertainment and relaxation within the family framework of those very 
audiences living during the “miracle 1960s” in Japan. At the same time, 
there is a specific tension arising from this apparent stylistic submission 
to audiences’ expectations and the two creators’ need to express 
themselves in a manner able to transcend the spirit of time, best 
summarized as emergent mindless consumption and lack of 
individuality. While policy-makers and mainstream media have been 
praising precisely this uncritical conformity as one of the strengths of 
the Japanese population since times immemorial until present-day 
Japan, visionaries and progressive intellectuals have been continuously 
challenging it — particularly since late 1960s. 


Tezuka’s television animation series Kimba the White Lion 
(TY 7)VAB] Janguru taitei, literally ‘The Emperor of the Jungle’, 
released in 52 episodes in 1965-1966), allowed Tomita the 
experimentation with family-oriented sonorities and orchestral 
combinations, from the operatic opening through the narrative lyricism 
of the descriptions until the daunting dramatism of the more conflictual 
scenes in which humans clash against animals. Based on Tezuka’s 
eponymous manga for male teenagers published in three volumes from 
1950 until 1954, this first color animated television series in Japan set 
the bedrock for the shédnen manga genre of adventure series for 
teenage boys of the next decades and explored major themes like 
heroism, wisdom, courage, thus enabling Tomita to support them 
musically via traditional minimalist-repetitive musical constructions 
alternating with unusually avant-gardist dialogues between instruments, 
say the trumpets and the violins. From this complex stylistic amalgam, a 
subliminal tension emerges between the cuteness of the images and the 
unpredictability of the auditive dimension, resulting in a sense of 
uneasiness in audiences, which ends up turning into curiosity in younger 
viewers. 
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A similar tension evolving into curiosity as existential attitude 
characterises Tomita’s music composed for Tezuka’s_ television 
animation series The Princess Knight (J U#Y@53+] Ribon no kishi, 
literally ‘The Knight of the Ribbon’, released in 52 episodes in 1967- 
1968): a foundational stone of the so-called shôjo culture, the major 
driving force beneath Japan’s rampant mindless consumption since the 
1970s, Tezuka’s The Princess Knight started as a manga aimed at female 
teenagers published in numerous volumes throughout the years from 
1953 to 1968 (Phillips, 2000, 148; see Otsuka 1991). The animated 
version investigates the main character Sapphire’s journeys of initiation 
with its inherent rites of passages, outlined by Tomita’s trademark 
choice of eclectic musical styles: the lyrically heroic opening theme 
contrasts with brutal juxtapositions of wind instruments on the 
background of anxious strings, anticipating moments of open conflict, 
eventually subsiding in epic narratives of suppressed longing. 


Nevertheless, in the television animation series Dororo and 
Hyakkimaru ([E 2At A L] Dororo to Hyakkimaru), released in 26 
episodes in 1969, Tezuka returns to his more serious preoccupations 
with history, gender, and justice, profoundly explored and visually 
analysed in the original manga serialisation between 1967 and 1969. 
Tomita follows suit with his musical score, an unusually grim, tense, 
haunting background which combines Japanese sonorities from the 
world of gagaku (J3, Japanese ancient court music) with European 
symphonic constructions while at the same time setting the standard of 
catchy opening theme songs for television animation series released 
during the next decades. The bloody, disturbing visuals are toned down 
by the black-and-white framework with the simultaneous highlighting of 
the cruel brutality of the narrative line due to the harrowing music: this 
juxtaposition of relatively neutral (or positive) images and 
overwhelmingly negative musical background leads to a subliminal 
tension combined with a cognitive-perceptory dissonance which pushes 
the audiences’ emotional-mental processing abilities to their limits and 
harnesses the memorability and the impact of the respective mass- 
media product. Similar visual-auditive experiments with various 
components are employed in further releases, such as animation 
movies, the second major category of cooperation between Tezuka and 
Tomita. 


The second category of the collaboration between Tezuka 
Osamu as animation director and Tomita Isao as composer contains 
animation movies, which question even more poignantly — and 
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courageously, one might add — the previously mentioned “uncritical 
conformity” of Japanese audiences, praised and reinforced throughout 
the decades by policy-makers and mainstream-media: the exploration of 
the female body and of boundary-less sexuality follows the tendencies 
of the time in the West which had penetrated Japan by means of 
underground media imports available, to be sure, to a limited stratum of 
upper-class intellectuals and their attempts at undermining the status 
quo, in particular, the political and ideological status quo. The most 
spectacular example of their ideologic resistance is the so-called anpo 
“ZR movement, which was a students’ movement in Japan, 
comparable to the 1968s movement in the West, and opposing the 
renewal of the Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security between the 
United States and Japan (AAR CY XUASGREACOMOMAHARO 
ZERERA Nippon-koku to Amerika-gasshdkoku to no aida no Sôgô 
Kyéryoku oyobi Anzen Hoshô Jôyaku), first signed in 1952 in San 
Francisco, then amended in 1960 in Washington and extended in 1970, 
despite the protests. However, unlike the questionable idealism of the 
anpo intellectual uprising, comprised mostly of young men from well-off 
families, pragmatic artists chose to express their discontent with the 
state of affairs more discretely, by means of subversive tactics in the 
realm of aesthetic pursuits. 


In Pictures at an Exhibition (HO) Tenrankai no e, 1966) 
one of the most impactful animation movie of the 1960s in Japan, 
Tomita accompanies Tezuka in his animated version of Modest 
Mussorgsky’s perennially celebrated piano composition from 1874. 
Unlike Maurice Ravel’s equally celebrated version for full symphonic 
orchestra from 1922 with its ample arcs of instrumental communication 
among the various segments of the ensemble mirroring the 
impressionist vision of emotional diversity, plenarily expressed in the 
musical discourse, Tomita adopts a rather raw orchestration style which 
supports, without submitting to Tezuka’s vision, a visual adaptation of 
the initial source. The Leitmotiv-theme of the “promenade” obsessively 
recurring throughout Pictures at an Exhibition metamorphoses from a 
transitional element into a dark reminder of quotidian challenges, 
poignantly present in Tezuka’s animated characters and moods. 


Equally, Tezuka’s cardinal attempt at addressing grown-up 
audiences in 1969 One-Thousand and One Nights (FR— RHE 
Sen’ya ichiya monogatari) as the first release within his trilogy 
Animerama project, aimed at expanding the contents, goal, and impact 
of animation products initiated and conceived by Tezuka and his studio 
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Mushi Production (founded in 1961, closed down in 1973 due to 
bankruptcy and revived in 1977) by including adult-related themes. It 
was an unequivocal success at the domestic box-office without 
particular echo on international markets, while displaying outstanding 
qualities in historical perspective: particularly, Tomita’s music comes as 
a subtle counterpoint to The Helpful Soul’s rock sonorities and combines 
vocal-symphonic constructions of post-Romantic influences with 
Oriental-alluding melodic influences and intimate chamber music, 
therefore delivering an exotic atmosphere without the inherent cultural 
hierarchisation. 


On a similar note, the second animation movie of the project, 
Cleopatra (7 bA’\ K3] Kureopatora, 1970), explores visually the 
juxtaposition of traditional animation arts and techniques with openly 
sexual innuendoes as well as the ideological questioning of “sex” as the 
main motivator of human actions. Tomita’s music experiments with 
concatenations of enka? and his trademark electronic music 
inconspicuously reflect the tension between spatial-temporal distances 
and cultural differences between humans united in their eternal pursuit 
for sex, sexual fulfillment as well as the consequences of sexual desire. 
(The third and final movie of the Animerama project, Belladonna of 
Sadness [EZLAONIEYF] Kanashimi no Belladonna from 1973, was 
produced without Tezuka’s direct participation, lacking, as well, Tomita’s 
involvement.) 


Learning from anpo’s spectacular failure to bring about real-life 
sustainable change within postwar Japan’s increasingly rigid socio- 
economic and political structures, contents creators of the 1960s and 
1970s understood quickly enough that they faced a very predictable fate 
unless they adopt a different strategy than their intellectual 
counterpart: accept the inflexibility of the society, driven by 
overwhelming powers much more persuasive than the limited resources 
of arts and cultural products and release corresponding works, or 
become insignificant and disappear. Tezuka Osamu would try and fight 
those forces, which would lead, eventually, to his growing irrelevance in 
the public sphere, followed by his untimely demise and bankruptcy; 


1 Enka Ñ% is a genre of traditional popular music of nostalgic connotations 
commonly associated with late 1960s and early 1970s in Japan, when society 
was beginning to experience the effects of its incredible postwar recovery with 
simultaneous feelings of alienation and gradual loss of identity (Stevens, 2007, 
Yano, 2002). 
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Tomita Isao, like the main promoters of the anpo movement Takahata 
Isao and Miyazaki Hayao, chose to adapt and survive, acknowledging the 
necessary compromises while subtly inserting their own visions and 
ideals in media offerings: decades later, in 2005, Tomita composed the 
music for the movie Black Jack: Two Doctors of Darkness 
(F597 Dey : ~AKOBWEFI] Black Jack: Futari no kuroi isha) 
directed by Tezuka’s son, Makoto 3 IÆ (born 1961) and based on 
various fragments of Osamu’s eponymous manga published throughout 
the years. Like the movie itself, Tomita’s soundtrack combines 
distinctive elements of his compositional strategies, notably the 
amalgamation of lyrical melodies and electronic structures. 


4. Conclusion: Tomita Isao and hybridity as non-zero-sum game 


Throughout history, there have been two categories of contents 
creators, both equally impactful in the long term: one category includes 
those contents creators who continue and expand what already exists 
and broaden the aesthetic-ideological limitations of their time and/or 
genre without challenging the status quo at its core — the innovators. 
The other category contains those contents creators who establish and 
promote their own vision with strong principles, ideals, paradigms based 
on prevalent standards, aiming at breaking the boundaries of what is 
thought as “possible” at a specific point in time in a specific area and 
thus pushing the definition of “what is acceptable” towards further 
development — the inventors. | believe it is safe to state that, in Japan, 
Tezuka and Miyazaki as animation directors and Tomita and Hisaishi as 
composers belong to the first category, while Takahata Isao and Otomo 
Katsuhiro as animation directors and Kanno Yôko and Tenmon (real 
name Shirakawa Atsushi) as composers decisively belong to the second 
category. Both categories of contents creators contribute in unique 
ways to the progress of artistic languages and expression modes in 
accordance with their own sensitivity, perception of reality, and its 
processing by means of imaginative resourcefulness. Tomita Isao’s 
contribution to the global musical heritage remains undisputable, but it 
is important to note that his fame outside of Japan was heavily 
supported by Japan’s aggressive foreign policy during the 1980s with 
prolonged, but quickly waning reverberations during later decades, and 
with the remarkable revival during the opening and closing ceremonies 
of the 2020 Tokyo Olympic Games (held in 2021 due to the dramatic 
damage brought by the spread of the covid-10 pandemic): Tomita’s 
posthumous work Doctor Coppelius — Rising of the Planet 9 from 2017 
was played during the cauldron lighting in the Opening Ceremony and 
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Claude Debussy’s piano piece Claire de Lune (“Moonlight”, the third 
movement of his Suite bergamasque, L. 75 from 1905, inspired by Paul 
Verlaine’s eponymous poem published in the 1869 collection Fétes 
galantes) in Tomita’s arrangement was executed during the 
extinguishing of the torch in the closing ceremony. Historically speaking, 
the musical compositions delivered during his early years, especially in 
cooperation with Osamu Tezuka’s animation releases, disclose Tomita’s 
monumental creative prowess and are the ones which will secure his 
position among posterity’s names. 


What has been labeled previously as “identity of non-committal 
fluidity”, perceivable in the vast majority of products “made in Japan” 
throughout the inception of its modernity in 1868 and spreading 
globally at increased pace since the late 2000s with a remarkable slow- 
down both in quantity and quality since early 2020s, explained by the 
eternal power-tandem in Japan’s modernity consisting of Japanese 
policy-makers and mainstream-media through the devastating effects of 
the COVID-19 pandemic, appears in Tomita Isao’s works at first subtly 
and then gradually more steadily and firmly in his employment of 
Western paradigms and technological developments, on the one hand, 
and Japanese sonorities and elusive rhythmicities, on the other hand. 
This can be drawn back to the principle of wakon ydsai (commonly 
translated as “Japanese roots/spirit, Western technology/knowledge”) 
which circumscribes Japan’s entire modernity, but Tomita challenges its 
self-aware continuation of tradition: wakon yôsai is indeed the re- 
actualization of the premodern slogan wakon kansai (P0H RF — 
Japanese spirit/roots, Chinese knowledge/technology), coined as such 
by Tadayasu Yoshikawa in Questions and Themes on Progress 
(BAZE CEs) Kaika sakuron, 1867) at the dawn of the Meiji 
Restauration. Wakon yôsai was supposed to turn into wakon wasai 
(fUB240-4 -— Japanese spirit/roots, Japanese knowledge/technology), 
keenly observed particularly during the administration of then-prime- 
minister Shinz6 Abe (2012-2020), the Japanese version of cultural 
imperialism and regarded at the time as potentially the only able to 
oppose the all-encompassing American cultural imperialism (also known 
as “soft power” in the triad of hard power — soft power — smart power) 
or, in Japan’s case, “Cool Japan”. But Tomita Isao does not move in his 
compositions towards wakon wasai: he rejects, in a similar manner as 
Tezuka Osamu has done, the limitations of political-economic 
orientation of ideological statements by means of aesthetic 
architectures, and instead prefers musical discourses which transcend 
history and geography and, therefore, incorporate universal values. 
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When referring to Tomita Isao and his version of adhering to an 
“identity of non-committal fluidity”, there are two dimensions to be 
taken into account: the first one is the quiet mastery displayed by the 
modus operandi of his persona without the flashy individualist claims for 
originality while still heavily relying on predecessors and their 
achievements. As often the case is with Japanese creators, the question 
of plagiarism and epigonism arises when included in the greater picture 
of universal heritage. Then again, Tomita does not seem to quest with 
particular intent the discovery of new stylistic pathways, but rather to 
enhance the already existing ones: it is perfectly possible, Tomita Isao 
seems to tell his audiences even decades after his major works have 
been released, to approach composition, music, creativity from the 
perspective of a child, with an unclouded sense of awe, curiosity, joy, 
and to immerse oneself into the depths of sensorial experiences and 
emotional liberations without forgetting one’s rational sides. This 
creative conceptualization finds in the second dimension — the obvious 
yet non-intrusive specificity of his compositional efforts and results — its 
compelling completion: listening to Tomita Isao’s productions is far 
more than a purely auditive experience. It is an almost visceral 
awakening to the unlimited potentialities of who we, as individuals and 
as a species, might become if only we dared to look beyond the looking- 
glass of historical conventions and geographical limitations. Tomita’s 
success and popularity prove that music can become an universal 
language transcending aesthetic circumstances and ideological 
discourses. In addition, Tomita’s legacy in his musical soundtracks for 
television animation series and animation movies released by Tezuka in 
the second half of the 1960s challenges the notion of “originality” as 
paramount for laudable composition, transmitted as such and 
unconditionally idealised since times immemorial. 


Tomita’s approach to musical creativity questions prevailing 
outlooks on tradition, progress, and everything in-between, while 
permutating structures and constellations within a colorful game of 
mastery, brilliance, cheerfulness, eclecticism, epigonism-as-hybridity, all 
compounded by a healthy dose of indifference to rules, regulations, 
protocols. One might even go as far as arguing that in the playful 
resistance to the pressure of originality, Tomita finds his way to 
productive freedom — potentially, the highest ideal of content creators 
in all times and spaces. Without trying to discount the future avant-la- 
lettre, it remains to see if Tomita Isao’s vision of a multi-layered music — 
which encompasses previous composers’ works without erasing their 
contribution and which transcends established practices without 
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pursuing originality — will find its own disciples, in Japan or elsewhere. 
Future scholarly research going more into the depths of Tomita Isao’s 
music in terms of technical details and technological referentiality as 
well as relevant universality will certainly reveal yet more stunning 
insights into a creative vision which has not been analyzed and given 
tribute as much as it deserves. 
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Aquasphere Plaza at Tokyo Disney Sea: 

https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=ovS_ GBlkOpw 

Ouverture to The Twilight Samurai (2002, director Ydji Yamada): 

https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=V9jwgUvSHdc 

Symphony lhatov (2012, Japan Philharmonic + choir, featuring cyber- 
celebrity/diva Hatsune Miku, a digital avatar created by the Japanese company 
Crypton Future Media in 2007): 

https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=QYJ1sW6RgdQ 

Snowflakes Are Dancing (1974): 

https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=hWISenLsXCl&list=PLGItXnm_5IT 
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SUMMARY 


Maria Grajdian 


Tomita Isao, the Composer: 
The Quiet Mastery of Non-Intrusive Specificity 


This paper observes the musical legacy of Tomita Isao (1932-2016) in the 
context of postwar Japan and its increasingly global relevance: while the 
analysis takes into account Tomita’s position within the intellectual 
landscape of the 1960s and 1970s as the main era of his compositional 
formation, it equally delves into the technical dimensions of his stylistic 
orientation(s) and aims at explaining his position both as a self-aware 
representative of Japan’s (in)famous hybridity in modernity (since 1868) 
and as cosmopolitan voice attuned to the shifts and undercurrents of his 
time. 
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